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The Eighth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South was 
held in Cincinnati, on Friday and Saturday, April 
12-13. There was a good attendance, even from 
distant states; Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida sent at least one member each. It was 
interesting to me to notice this year, as in preceding 
years, how many Western teachers were willing to 
give up to this meeting not merely the two full days 
required by the sessions, but the additional time, 
in some instances very considerable, made neces- 
sary by the distances they had to traverse to reach 
the place of meeting. I find here one of the many 
evidences that a goodly percentage at least of the 
teachers of the Classics in the Middle West are 
keenly alive, ready to avail themselves, even at 
much cost of time and money, of every opportunity 
of development in their chosen work. Nor was the 
attendance by any means confined to women; there 
were many men present, from schools and colleges 
both. This spirit of readiness to profit by contact 
with other teachers, as well as by the hearing and 
discussion of papers, is worthy of the warmest com- 
mendation and of earnest emulation. 

The morning and the evening sessions of Friday 
were held in the Convention Room of the Hotel 
Sinton, which was the headquarters of the meet- 
ing. This arrangement, begun last year, is an ex- 
cellent one; it gives opportnity for coming in con- 
tact with one’s fellow-members better than those 
possible where all the sessions are held in the 
rooms of some University or College in a large 
city. One other pleasant and helpful feature, not 
technically a part of the annual meeting, was the 
informal smoker, held on Thursday evening, of men 
who were members at once of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South and of The 
American Philological Association; the men spoke 
of the classical problems engaging their attention. 

The programme of the meeting was distinctly 
good. An effort had been made to minimize the 
pedagogical element, and to emphasize the literary 
aspects of classical subjects. I think I am _ not 


misrepresenting the purposes of those who prepared 
the programme when I say that they did not object 
to pedagogical discussions as such; they felt, rather, 
that undue prominence had been given in the past, 
at meetings of the Association, to that side of 
things, with no very definite :esults. The difficulty 
with pedagogical discussion is not so much that no 


one is convinced by the exposition of another's 
methods of teaching, or even in the fact ‘that most 
pedagogical discussions stop just where they should’ 
begin (that is, with a concrete example of the 
author’s method—something vastly better than what 
we usually get, an exhortation to make the Classics 
vital, a thing we are all convinced that we our- 
selves at least are doing), but the danger that dis- 
cussion of methods will, as it so often has, degen- 
erate into mere pessimistic howling over the iniqui- 
ties of those who do not use the method advocated, 
in vague general terms, by the speaker. Still, such 
titles as On Reading Latin (as distinct from trans- 
lation), The Inspirational Teaching of Latin, Prob- 
lems of the Elementary Latin Classroom and some 
Suggestions for their Solution, papers freely dis- 
cussed, show that the pedagogical side was not ne- 
glected, even though nothing particularly new was 
brought out. 

Lack of space in these closing numbers of the 
current volume of The Classical Weekly unfortu- 
nately makes it impossible to give the titles of all 
the papers read; much less is there chance to dis- 
cuss them. For the full prog:amme, with abstracts 
of most of the papers, see The Classical Journal 
7.226-231 (March, 1912). There is space to speak 
of just two things. 

On Friday evening three fine papers were read, 
as follows: The Spell of Vergil, by Paul Shorey; 
Lucretius—an Exposition, by M. S. Slaughter; 
Cicero—an Appreciation, by Grant Showerman. Ad- 
mirable alike in contents and in language, these 
papers together afforded a most enjoyable evening. 
On Friday afternoon there was a symposium on 
Greek and Roman Comedy, consisting of four pa- 
pers: The Old Comedy in its Relation to the New 
Comedy, by H. W. Prescott; Menander and Greek 
New Comedy, by C. H. Weller; Latin Comedy—its 
Predecessors and its Successors, by W. A. Old- 
father; The Romantic Comedy and its Relations to 
Latin Comedy, by C. Murray. 

The purpose of the programme for these sessions 
was clearly, in part, to have restated, in fine form, 
the reasons for the faith teachers have in them of 
the value of the authors commonly read in schools, 
and to encourage teachers to read more widely, 
both in the Classics themselves and in the standard 
books dealing with the classical authors. To my 
mind such reading is at least as profitable as poring 
over questions of method. Knowledge—full knowl- 
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edge—plus personality is my formula for successful 
teaching. C. K. 


LATIN LITERATURE’ 


It has been commonly recognized that Latin lit- 
erature has two distinct claims upon the attention 
of the modern mind. It records on the one hand 
the interpretation of human life reached by a great 
nation, whose disciplined bravery conquered the 
known world and whose juristic and administrative 
genius then slowly worked out the idea of a single 
imperial nationality for all the diverse peoples of 
its wide domain. This conception of the possible 
political unity of mankind, first partially and but 
momentarily realized in the empire of Alexander 
the Great, was discerned again by Polybius as he 
sought to understand the reasons why in half a 
century the civilized world had fallen under the 
sway of Rome. In the train of conquest followed 
organization, and with two exceptions, the Greek 
and the Jew, ultimate assimilation. A common lan- 
guage sufficiently flexible to adjust itself to the 
new demands made upon it, a common law whose 
development had long been profoundly influenced 
by the Stoic doctrine of an eternal law of nature 
superior in its authority to any specific human legis- 
lation, the movements of trade and commerce made 
possible by the widespread pax Romana, all tended 
to bind closely together the manifold elements of the 
Empire. Caracalla’s extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to all free inhabitants of the Roman world, 
though not so intended, was but a natural recogni- 
tion of existing conditions. “The Syrian, the Pan- 
nonian, the Briton, the Spaniard, was proud to call 
himself a Roman”. And presently with this idea 
of a civil unity there came to be most intimately 
associated the idea of a religious unity, so that for 
centuries the belief in the eternal existence of the 
Church carried with it as a necessary consequence 
a belief in the endless duration of the Empire. For 
thousands of human beings Rome thus came to be 
a spiritual idea rather than a definitely localized 
city. Strange, indeed, it would be if the literature 
of a nation so virile, so constructive, whose career 
determined the whole subsequent course of Western 
European history, were not at least sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the national genius to command our 
most serious consideration. 

But there is another aspect of Latin literature 
of the greatest historical importance. It was Rome 
who assimilated and transmitted to the Western 
world the culture of Greece During those five 
hundred years in which the city on the Tiber grad- 
ually fought her way from the position of a strug- 
gling littke community in the midst of menacing 
neighbors to the assured control of the whole Ital- 
ian peninsula, the Greeks, already possessed of their 


*See page 178, note }. 


Homer, invented and brought to perfection in var- 
ious parts of the Greek-speaking world the funda- 
mental types of literary expression in poetry and in 
prose. It was practically inevitable that when, upon 
the conquest of Magna Graecia and through the 
later wars in Greece and in the Hellenized East, the 
ruling class at Rome became acquainted with the 
masterpieces of Greek art and letters, captive 
Greece should, in Horace’s phrase, take captive her 
rude conqueror. A generation succeeded whose ed- 
ucation from youth up was full of Greek influences. 
The younger Scipio Africanus, a man of wonder- 
ful ability, many-sidedness and taste, possessed of a 
most winning personality, became the leader of a 
circle of statesmen and writers who were confident 
of the nation’s future, enthusiastic over the new 
culture, and convinced that the language might 
most surely and most swiftly be molded into the 
medium for a great national literature by the 
close study of Greek models. The tide of Hellen- 
ism came to its flood in the prose of Cicero and 
the poetry of Vergil, the one the most widely cul- 
tivated mind of all antiquity, the other, in Bacon’s 
words, “the chastest poet and royalest that to the 
memory of man is known”, and both, in the in- 
fluence which they exerted alike upon the minds of 
the generations which immediately followed them 
and in the intellectual life of Western Europe 
since the Renaissance, as all pervasive as Latinity 
itself. The unity of the Empire and the case of 
communication between its parts led to the wide 
diffusion of this Graeco-Roman culture throughout 
the provinces. It was an integral element in the 
life of the new nationalities, and even the reentrance 
upon the scene in the fifteenth century of the Greek 
originals themselves failed to deprive it of its 
primacy as a formative power. It was still the 
Latin writers who were models of style and whose 
ideas swayed the development of art and letters 
Not until the eighteenth century did Greek come 
really into its own. 

One of the fruits of the nineteenth century was 
the formulation and wide application of the his 
torical and comparative method in the study of all 
the results of human activity. To the investigators 
and critics who thus followed the stream of litera- 
ture back to its fountain heads this second aspect 
of Latin literature seemed to be of paramount sig- 
nificance. The unquestioned indebtedness of Rome 
to Greece in all the technique of form, the constant 
and, at times, even minute use by the Latin writer 
of the rich material gathered in the earlier litera- 
ture seemed to these students to make Latin at the 
best but a pale and ineffectual reflex of the Greek. 
But already there is evidence that a different and 
saner view will presently obtain. It is being pointed 
out that we cannot thus estimate Latin literature 
without including in the same condemnation much 
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of that which is most justly admired in our modern 
literatures. When once the literary types have been 
worked out, there remains but one possible origi- 
nality, an originality of personality and spirit. Man 
is inevitably the heir of the ages, and “with the 
process of the suns” the elements for which he is 
indebted to the past become as inevitably ever more 
and more numerous. Even the Iliad is now recog- 
nized to be a highly artificial production and to 
presuppose a long anterior period of poetic activity. 
It has been proven again and again, as, for instance, 
in the case of the plots of Shakspere’s plays, that a 
poet may borrow material from others without in 
any way impairing his own claim to eminent or 
even preeminent merit. lor the supreme test of a 
great work of art must be found in its unfailing 
power to give noble pleasure to minds that are 
sensitive to such beauty, and not in the answer to 
the question whether the artist has gotten from ex- 
isting sources the material into which he has him- 
self put this subtle magic. Judged by such a stand- 
ard rather than by that of their genetic relation to 
their predecessors, the place of the names that are 
the glory of Latin literature may be regarded as 
having long since been fixed by the consensus of 
opinion of successive generations. More than this, 
recent studies are revealing with increasing clear- 
ness that, while not only in form and rhythm but 
also (especially in the case of the poets) in idea, 
phrase, and color they drew freely upon their 
models, the spirit and total effect of their work is 
essentially Roman and not Greek. With some 
striking exceptions, chiefly in the field of drama, 
this work reflects the environment of the writer, 
social, political, or religious, and gives expression to 
the spirit of the time, its moods, gay or severe, its 
aspirations, self-criticism, or despair. Naevius and 
Ennius both fought for Rome in the field before 
they composed their national epics. Horace, in 
the opinion of a distinguished French critic, M. 
Pierron, “est, si je l'ose ainsi dire, le siécle d’Au- 
guste en personne”. The appeal of Vergil’s Aeneid 
to his countrymen was so immediate that to them 
not Aeneas but the Roman people itself was the 
real hero. We walk the very streets of Rome and 
note the manner of the passing throng with Juvenal 
and Martial. Even Lucretius, who seems so de- 
tached a personality, and who is so proud, after 
the manner of all true Epicureans, of his absolute 
dependence upon the scrolls of his revered master, 
produced a poem which is, as Professor John Veitch 
said some time ago, “a type in the world of thought 
of the irrepressible Roman spirit of absolute sov- 
ereignty and love of orderly rule in the world of 
practical life and action”. And this Roman spirit 


shows itself not only in the conquering toil with 
which the masses of disparate phenomena that prove 


to him the invariable order of natural law are 
finally marshaled in a coherent and interrelated 
series of arguments, but even more in the manner 
and temper with which this result is achieved. The 
literary movement of the time was already Alexan- 
drine, with its love of carefully polished work in 
miniature, learned, romantic, and sentimental. But 
from the group of young poets of this school to 
which Catullus, Calvus, and Cinna belonged, Lucre- 
tius stood quite aloof. To his eager mind, intensely 
absorbed in the presentation of that philosophy 
which would insure in every recipient soul the 
dethronement of illusion, the reign of reason, most 
of their work must have seemed mere studied pretti- 
ness. How should a poet whose verse reveals an 
instinctive sympathy with forces that operate on a 
grand scale in illimitable space and in unending 
time concern himself with the ephemeral passions 
and ambitions of the moment? Catullus himself, 
who immortalizes this moment, was possessed of 
too vigorous, too Roman, a temperament to be 
fettered by his Alexandrian technique. Impassioned 
alike in love and in hate, whether personal or po- 
litical, he uses a diction extraordinarily lucid and 
direct. In the longer elegies and in the epyllion on 
the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis there is unmis- 
takable evidence of deliberate art and even artifice. 
But in the poems that are expressive of his own 
feeling—and no poet is more egoistic—there is a 
spontaneity which cannot be matched in any other 
Latin poet, and the verse is most exquisitely adapted 
to the shifting phases of emotion. 

The poem of Lucretius is in another way char- 
acteristically Roman. LEpicurus had indeed “tra- 
versed throughout in mind and spirit the immeas- 
urable universe whence he returns victorious to tell 
us what can, what cannot come into being—on what 
principle each thing has its powers defined, its 
deepset boundary mark”. But this quest had not 
been undertaken through any desire to enlarge the 
boundaries of science for its own sake. He had 
on the contrary, a social aim, to secure the neces- 
sary foundation for the most indispensable and 
universal of all arts, the art of living. Such knowl- 
edge as was contributory to this end was of vital 
importance; all else might, at the best, serve to 
amuse an idle hour. In this limitation Epicurus is 
in no wise distinctively Greek. But with the nor- 
mally constituted Roman the question of the prac- 
tical results of his labors was always primary. Like 
Mr. Kipling’s typical American, he turned his face 
naturally to “the instant need of things” and turned 
it too with much the same “keen, untroubled” gaze. 
Horace, in the Epistle to Augustus in which he 
champions the modern school of Latin poetry as 
against the indiscriminate laudation of the classic 
dead, makes at one point a defense of poetry itself 
on purely utilitarian grounds, . . 
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Cicero, too, found it necessary to justify on like 
grounds his interest and work in philosophy. That 
delight in the intellectual life for its own sake, that 
passion for inquiry and knowledge as the natural 
food of the human mind which Cicero so enthusi- 
astically describes in a great passage in the last 
book of his De Finibus was by no means native in 
the Roman mind, and to the majority always ap- 
peared to be a vain thing. One recalls with amuse- 
ment the story told about the proconsul Gellius, a 
contemporary of Cicero. This progressive gover- 
nor, with a love of order truly and admirably Ro- 
man, called before him upon his arrival at Athens 
the representatives of the various schools of philos- 
ophy and, urging upon them the propriety of mak- 
ing a final adjustment of their differences, offered 
in perfect good faith his service as mediator. Pa- 
naetius, the friend of the younger Scipio, and by 
far the most influential of all Greek thinkers in 
winning converts to Stoicism at Rome, gained his 
success by emphasizing, not the lofty but wholly 
theoretical conception of virtue held by the earlier 
Stoics, but an ideal which might be realized in 
actual life. The new doctrine found congenial soil, 
for the heroes of Roman tradition were, as has 
been pointed out, unconscious Stoics. It was found 
that this view of life, in its idea of a world order 
to which the individual was bound to conform, in 
its treatment of the deities of popular belief as 
manifestations of the one divine Being, in its insist- 
ence on the duties which every man owed to society 
and the State, was in essential harmony with some 
of the strongest elements in the national character. 
This theory could be definitely helpful in solving 
the problems of daily life. It might be used to 
reinforce the constraining power of the mos maio- 
rum, as this was still felt in the organization of the 
family and the State. And if presently ‘the way of 
the fathers’ should cease to be able to provide ade- 
quate sanction for personal and civic morality (the 
Empire saw this danger realized in the extinction 
of liberty), philosophy might take its place alto- 
gether in maintaining the standard. Cicero is much 
concerned to make clear this practical value of his 
own labors in this field, to relate them not so 
much to human life in general as to the particular 
needs of his countrymen and their historical tradi- 
tions, to show that, because of the discipline and 
breadth which it alone could give, the study of 
philosophy was for a self-governing people, and 
especially for the statesman and the publicist, a 
necessary complement of the regular training in 
literature, law, and oratory. In the series of vol- 
umes which appeared in rapid succession in the 
years 45 and 44 B. C., dealing in part with the 
criterion af knowledge, in part with the ethical 
standard, Cicero was, he conceived, meeting a prac- 
tical need as certainly as in his earlier works on 
rhetoric and political science. 


One of these earlier works, the treatise On the 
State, has come down to us in a very fragmentary 
condition, but enough remains to enable us to form 
a definite idea of Cicero’s political philosophy. The 
book offers a most instructive contrast to the fam- 
ous Republic of Plato on which Cicero modeled his 
own work. The aim of both inquirers is substan- 
tially the same; namely, to ascertain the moral 
principles of an ideal polity and to describe its 
governmental form. But the earlier thinker, ap- 
proaching the problem in the spirit of a speculative 
philosopher in search of the absolute good, works 
out with inflexible logic the consequences of that 
principle of justice which must be realized both 
in the State and in its citizens. The result is the 
construction of a marvelously intricate and inter- 
related social organism, a book crowded with ideas 
and ideals of permanent value. But the State, as 
specifically constituted, is wholly theoretical, at var- 
iance with all human experience and incapable of 
realization. The Roman, though he has a most en- 
gaging enthusiasm for great ideas, is far too com- 
pletely the child of his race to put any faith in a 
series of abstract ethical propositions and their 
necessary corollaries. He, too, describes an ideal 
State, but he is evidently, after all, idealizing an 
actually tested form of government; namely, the 
constitution of Rome as it existed in the time of 
the younger Scipio Africanus. . . 

Important as it was in Cicero’s judgment that his 
countrymen should be made familiar with the sub- 
ject-matter of Greek philosophy, it was no less 
important that these ideas should be presented in a 
style that would serve both to win for them a 
readier hearing and to enrich the literature with 
an artistic form not hitherto represented. The un- 
dertaking bristled with difficulties. There was as 
yet in existence in Latin no treatment of philosophy 
in prose of the slightest scientific or literary value. 
Lucretius indeed had lived; but his work was in 
poetry, and dealt with one single school of thought 
and in the main with only one aspect, the physical 
and mechanical, of the teaching of even that school. 
It was necessary to create a philosophical vocabu- 
lary; and, while even the plastic Greek had only in 
the hands of a long succession of thinkers become 
wholly adequate for the expression of abstract 
thought, Latin, a language which finds perhaps the 
most striking monument of its purely native ca- 
pacity in the objective concreteness of Caesar’s 
Commentaries, had to be made through the genius 
of a single worker an instrument of like power. 
The notable success which was achieved would no 
doubt have been impossible if Cicero had not profited 
to the utmost by the terminology already worked 
out in Greek. Even so considered, it was an amaz- 
ing feat, the far-reaching importance of which did 
not appear until long after his death. For, as the 
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event proved, it was Cicero who made possible the 
Latinity of the Church Fathers from Minucius 
Felix to Saint Augustine, and to whom the scho- 
lastic philosophy of the Middle Ages owed the 
medium requisite for its expression. 

Whence came this marvelous power over lan- 
guage, which from the days of Quintilian, his ardent 
admirer, made Cicero the most potent influence in 
Roman education, which in the Renaissance capti- 
vated Petrarch, and, through that great movement 
in which Petrarch was the leader, placed Cicero 
in his commanding position as a literary artist? 
The answer must be found in the development of 
oratory at Rome. In Tacitus’s Dialogue on this 
subject, it is pointed out in defense of the oratory 
of the Republic and of Cicero as its greatest repre- 
sentative that “it may be said of eloquence, as of a 
flame, that it requires motion to excite it, fuel to 
feed it, and that it brightens as it burns”. For “the 
mental powers of the orator rise with the dignity 
of his subject and no one can produce a noble and 
brilliant speech unless he has an adequate case”. As 
Tacitus was only too well aware, great eloquence 
is most intimately connected with the vigor and 
freedom of national life. When that life is in- 
stinct with great ideas and principles, when the 
minds and passions of men are deeply stirred by 
political and social movements of grave import to 
the commonwealth, the conditions are most favor- 
able for a native eloquence, and, if training be 
added, for a great style. In the survey of the 
development of Roman oratory which Cicero has 
given to us in the Brutus it is clear that, from the 
day when Appius Claudius Caecus made against 
the conclusion of a peace with Pyrrhus the first 
published speech in Roman annals, the fiercely dis- 
puted questions of internal and foreign policy and 
the sessions of the law-courts resulted in a contin- 
uous improvement of a practical art, which was 
most congenial to the Roman temperament. The 
elder Cato, Gaius Gracchus, Crassus and Antonius, 
the teachers of Cicero in his youth, Hortensius, his 
great rival at the bar, “the king of the courts”, 
mark the steps of a progress from rude natural ef- 


fectiveness to artistic excellence that we can our- 


selves trace even in the tantalizingly few fragments 
of their speeches which have been preserved. With 
Cicero our data become abundant, for there are 
extant fifty-seven out of over one hundred speeches 
which he delivered. These speeches, studied in con- 
nection with his masterly treatises on the ideal ora- 
tor, prove that not only did he bring Latin prose 
style to the highest point of formal development, 
but also that in one very real sense he may actually 
be called its founder. The earlier orators, it is 


true, had learned much from Greek rhetoricians, 
alive and dead, about the harmony which should 
exist between form and content, but Cicero was the 
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first to work out and to use on a large scale a 
comprehensive theory of oratory as a fine art, in 
so far as it might be capable of realization in 
Roman life and in the Latin tongue. This theory 
was the slow fruition of close study of Greek 
masters and masterpieces, and he is peculiarly in- 
debted to Isocrates, to whom, in fact, in Greek lit- 
erature also all subsequent prose-writers were ulti- 
mately indebted for the rhythmical swell of the 
periodic sentence. By the most intense and unremit- 
ting application, by the devotion of a lover to his 
art, Cicero made himself a consummate master of 
rhetorical structure, of phrase, and of cadence. 
Neither Flaubert nor Stevenson ever worked more 
passionately than he to achieve style, to cast his 
thoughts into such a form as to satisfy at once the 
critical mind and the critical ear. The prose which 
he thus perfected was naturally the prose of the 
orator, the prose of one who addressed an actual 
audience. When later he began to adapt it to meet 
the needs of the treatise and the essay, it was still 
a prose that was shaped to yield its meaning and 
its charm on the first reading. In fact, even those 
of his works that were intended to be read rather 
than to be heard are cast in the form of the dia- 
logue. The same tone naturally appears in his 
Letters. Their vivacity and changing moods re- 
produce the movement of animated conversation, 
and in nothing that he has left to us is the sure- 
ness and ease of his control of the language more 
striking. His correspondents, men of distinction 
though they were, fall markedly below. his level. 

In that dialogue of Tacitus to which I have al- 
ready referred, it is claimed by the admirer of the 
republican oratory that, “while the style of Caesar 
is the more transparent, the style of Cicero is the 
more impassioned, the richer, the more forcible”. As 
none of Caesar’s speeches has survived, we have 
no means of verifying the estimate of Cicero, who 
places him in the very first rank, but we are prob- 
ably justified in forming some idea of the secret 
of his success through his Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil wars. These “materials for the 
study of history” are presented in a manner that, 
for its purity of idiom, lucidity, and terseness, is, 
as Cicero says in the Brutus, the despair of pro- 
fessed historians. Still, unadorned as is the style, 
the sentences flow and are woven together into a 
continuous web. But already a different ideal of 
writing had found its great representative. His- 
torical composition had begun at Rome with the 
Origins of the elder Cato, whose motto had been 
“make sure of the sense, and the words will follow”. 
The practical value of history was evident to the 
Roman mind, and this field was accordingly much 
cultivated. Under the Empire, indeed, the histor- 
ians became the foremost representatives of prose. 
But historiography developed slowly; and Sallust, 
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contemporary with Cicero and Caesar, was the 
first to use a scientific method and an artistic form. 
Attracted by Thucydides rather than by Isocrates, 
he worked out a new type of Latin prose style, high- 
ly compressed in thought and in expression, abrupt 
and epigrammatic. He is a lover of the words and 
phrases of a bygone age, with a special fondness for 
Cato. His sentences, for the most part short and 
simple in their structure, follow one another staccato 
fashion. Quintilian speaks admiringly of his “im- 
mortal swiftness”. It is a style quite conscious of 
its own art, which it by no means attempts to con- 
ceal. Next to Cicero, Sallust is the chief model in 
prose for the following centuries. Tacitus learned 
of him, and still later, in an archaizing age, he is 
highly regarded by Fronto and by Gellius. 

The two fundamentally opposed ideals of form 
which came to expression in the prose of Cicero 
and of Sallust, respectively, were destined to re- 
ceive under the Empire a most characteristic and 
most splendid realization in the historical work of 
two geniuses of the first rank. The governing 
factor in the development of republican prose had 
been the need, imperative in spoken discourse, of 
being understood at once, as the words succeeded 
one another. The style had to be fused with the 
thought, and, like it, had to be such as to win in- 
stant appreciation. But with the loss of freedom 
and the decline of oratory conditions changed. The 
appeal was then made even more to a reading than 
to a listening public. The gentle reader might linger 
over the art of the writer, and this art in turn 
might be made so intricate in its nice balance of 
phrase and clause, so daring in the compactness of 
its thought and structure, so subtly suggestive in 
the literary associations of its diction, as to reveal 
its full charm and power only after some attentive 
consideration. It is in this fashion that Livy con- 
tinues the Ciceronian tradition, and Tacitus the Sal- 
lustian. The two men are as wide apart in tem- 
perament and method as they are different in man- 
ner. Judged by modern standards, Livy is in no 
sense a scientific historian. To examine, whenever 
possible, original sources, to sift with a critical and 
open mind a mass of conflicting evidence, to search 
for the truth with an austere disregard of the pos- 
sible resultant destruction of one’s own cherished 
opinions, all this was alien to his enthusiastic soul. 
He never consciously misrepresents the facts, but 
he is essentially a hero-worshiper, and his greatest 
hero is the Roman Commonwealth itself. “Fallen 
on evil times”, as he thinks, he idealizes the great 
past, and, conceiving, as we read in his famous pre- 
face, that it is the function of history to teach good 
citizenship, he is unconsciously predisposed to ac- 
cept that form of the story which will enable him 
to point his moral most effectively. Yet such is 
his innate sympathy and kinship with the elements 


of character which made Rome great that, not- 
withstanding grave deficiencies, his work has an 
enduring truth and value. It is really a prose epic, 
written in a style of extraordinary eloquence and 
picturesqueness. . . 

A great modern historian, Leopold von Ranke, says 
of Tacitus: “If one yields to the impression made 
by his works, one is carried away by it. There is 
no trace in him of the manner and method of Greek 
historiography. He is Roman through and through, 
and indeed the master of all who have written before 
or since”. Unlike Livy, Tacitus brought to the 
help of his historical investigation the practical 
training gained in a long and distinguished official 
career. In the opening paragraphs of the Histories 
and the Annals he avows his intention to write 
with perfect freedom from prejudice. A thorough 
aristocrat and lover of the old order, he saw, never- 
theless, that the Empire was definitely established. 
He could even fully appreciate the enlightened rule 
of a Trajan. But the fifteen years of “silent servi- 
tude” under Domitian had permanently embittered 
his soul, and despite his best efforts the prevailing 
somberness of his thoughts profoundly influenced 
his judgment as a historian. Though by no means 
unerring in his analysis, he was endowed by nature 
with a marvelous power to trace the hidden springs 
of thought and action. His portrayal of character 
is subtle and vivid. The phrases bite as does the 
acid in etching. The style is charged with imagina- 
tion, and everywhere in the diction one sees the 
influence of Vergil, to whom alike as artist and as 
patriot his own personality was so closely akin. 

Nothing in the whole range of Latin literature 
illustrates more strikingly its close connection with 
the national character and the need of the time 
than the work of Rome’s greatest poet. The long 
years of civil strife that terminated in the battle 
of Actium had exhausted Italy, had substituted fac- 
tional bitterness for the sense of a common country 
and had made of slight effect the traditional moral 
and religious sanctions of civic conduct. Augustus 
and his ministers, confronted by the urgent need 
of reconstruction, called into play remedial forces 
of very varied kinds. Among these was literature. 
Vergil’s Georgics is not a poem born of the love of 
Nature for her own sake—though Vergil shows such 
love—nor does it treat of the life of man in the 
country in any cosmopolitan way. Italy is the 
theme and the Roman virtues and strength of char- 
acter fostered by the hard struggle with the reluctant 
yet bountiful earth. For agriculture was, if possi- 
ble, to be again honorably esteemed, as in the days 
when Cincinnatus left his plow to guide the State. 
The poem is the quintessence of long musing on 
the subject in one of the loveliest parts of Italy and 
of a study of the effects of word and phrase that was 
almost microscopic. The fruit of seven full years 
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of labor was a poem of 2200 lines—less, on the 
average, than a line a day. But this poem at once 
made its author the object “of a people’s hope”. And 
this hope was justified in the Aeneid. Here Vergil 
shows himself to be one of that very small number 
of poets who appeal to the universal heart of man. 
No other poem in the world’s literature is more 
many-sided, no other has played so large a part in 
the mental life of so many generations of men. Yet 
Vergil was far from consciously writing for any 
such audience. He “sounds forever of Imperial 
Rome”, whose finer life he strove adequately to 
express and to quicken. Possessed in the highest 
degree of that catholic receptivity which both Poly- 
bius and Posidonius noted as among the admirable 
qualities of the Roman mind, he used as by natural 
right the imaginative interpretation of human life 
of his great predecessors, whether Greek or Roman. 
But he puts upon all the stamp of his own person- 
ality, essentially Roman in his purpose and totality 
of effect, even where the material is most Homeric. 

“Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” It 
would be impossible to define here the full signifi- 
cance of the Aeneid. Professedly a poem of action, 
it is in fact a musing upon the mystery of human 
life, upon its infinite pathos, its uncertain issue, 
its permitted greatness. To the modern world, with 
its apotheosis of the individual man, Aeneas, as 
Vergil has drawn him, is apt to seem rather a 
concept than a real human being. Yet he incarnates 
the virtues upon which, to the poet’s mind, depended 
the realization of the high hopes of the new order. 
The age had learned to its cost the meaning of 
personal ambition. Vergil held up to it the con- 
trasted picture of patience, self-control, and obedi- 
ence to the divine call. Through such forgetfulness 
of self, and through this alone, it had been possible 
to lay the foundations of the State; through the 
same high devotion Rome had grown great. In no 
other way could her life be preserved and enriched 
for the generations to come. 

Horace, Vergil’s contemporary, is in another way 
equally the child of his age and responsive to the 
movement of the time. Between the Homeric 
Odysseus and the Vergilian Aeneas, says Sainte- 
Beuve, “l'urbanité était née”. Horace, as ready in 
his address as Vergil was shy and awkward, is, in 
a special sense, the representative in Latin literature 
of this temper and manner. It is not, of course, 
peculiar to his works. We admire it also, for in- 
stance, in the distinguished Romans who figure in 
Cicero’s dialogue On the Orator. In the poet’s fa- 
miliar ‘Talks’ and ‘Letters’ we are listening to an 
accomplished man of the world. Fully aware of the 
difficulties which beset the pathway of life, he criti- 
cizes with kindly humor and tolerance the foibles 
and errors of others, and derives from his own an 
amusement which he shares with his readers. Yet, 


with all this gaiety of tone, he pursues, true Roman 
that he is, a very practical end; namely, the deter- 
mination of the principles by which one may order 
one’s life aright. The teaching of the schools gave 
him, no doubt, greater breadth of view, but Hor- 
ace’s philosophy of life is ultimately the outcome of 
that habit of shrewd observation of courses of action 
and their results which his father had so sedulously 
fostered. It finds expression even in his lyric poetry, 
on which his fame as a great literary artist chiefly 
rests. “The light that never was on sea or land” 
comes not to him. But if, even in the Odes, we 
have “the light of common day”, it is none the less 
a world touched with the hues of fancy and with 
man’s finer tastes and hopes. Like Vergil, he is in 
full sympathy with the efforts of the new régime to 
restore the ideals of the past. The noble series 
of odes that opens the third book is in effect a 
single poem in which Horace commends virginibus 
puerisque the moral qualities that should be theirs, 
both as individuals and as citizens of Rome. 

One may and one should | 
think, find in Latin literature the reflection of the 
same continuously developing national life. A num- 
ber of instances have been discussed to show the 
intimate relation that existed between these two 
things. But a few cases only have been taken out 
of a possible many. One might go farther and 
point out how in the early days of the literature 
the rollicking fun and wit of Plautus assume forms 
which could not possibly have been derived from 
his Greek originals and whose spirit is truly Italian; 
how Terence gave to the still undisciplined language 
a polish that delighted even the critical taste of the 
Ciceronian age and justly prided himself upon 
being a well of “Latin undefiled”. One might note 
the brilliancy with which Ovid's verse mirrors the 
gay, cultivated, and cynical society of the world’s 
capital in the beginning of the Imperial era. Juven- 
al’s pitiless indictment of his time must be corrected 
by the cheerful optimism of the younger Pliny, who 
is as circumstantial in his praise of the persons and 
things that were good as is Juvenal in his indigna- 
tion with the persons and things that were evil. And 
so ove might deal with many a name. The language, 
too, shows a homogeneous growth from the writers 
of the third century before Christ to Boethius in the 
sixth century A. D. Inherently sonorous and digni- 
fied, inherently logical in the structure of its senten- 
ces, as, for instance, in the predominating use of 
the principle of subordination as against that of co- 
ordination, it reflects in point after point the mental 
traits of the people that used it. If it is ever true 
that “le style est l‘homme”, then one must see in 
the Latin language and its literature the unmistak- 
able impress of the race whose consummate genius 
was for law and order and government. 

Netson G. McCrea. 
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I know of no better book for beginners in Latin 
than D’Ooge’s Latin for Beginners: (1) Because of 
what it includes,- its wise arrangement of essential 
material, its successful coérdination of work, and its 
ingenuity in awakening enthusiasm. (2) Because of 
what it excludes,—its omission of lumber; that is, of 
what simply confuses the student during his first year. 
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Miss Wye, 1:30. 
orace, Odes un es— 
Professor Moore, 11:30. 
Prose Composition—College Course— 
Professor Knapp, 10:30. 
Cicero, Selected Orations— P 
Professor Knapp, 11:30. 
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By Towle and Jenks 
CLOTH .40 


This book includes the most interesting 
portions of Caesar, and is so carefully edited 
that the class which has been well drilled on | 
the first two books of the Gallic War will be | 
able to read this readily and with pleasure. | 
Special stress is laid on acquiring a vocabulary. | 
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“A Latin Grammar,” by Proressor H. 
E. BuRTON, of Dartmouth College, is the best 
grammar for both secondary schools and col- 
leges on the market to-day: 


In it Latin seems more like a living language 
than in any other grammar. 


Its treatment of the formation of words under 
the separate parts of speech is clear and logical. 
It has a most effective “method of showing the 
relative importance of the facts stated. 
387 Pages 90 Cents 
Send for descriptive circular 
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By WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, Head of the Latin 
Department, University of Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
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The book plans as much material only as can be 
written in one year; this is assumed to be one lesson a } 
week. The entire ground may therefore be covered | 
without leaving gaps in the pupil’s study of construc- 
tions. The work is confined to those constructions 
which are common in Caesar. The sentences are not | 
longer than those in other books, but they follow the 
narrative, are continuous, and are sensible. | 

The book contains a vocabulary, and most helpfully 
arranged tables of case-uses and mood-uses. efer- 
ences are given to all the grammars in common use. 
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